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.'.If  MARY 


Ar  t’ic  icquest  of  the  Mirim-  Corps.  ,m  investigation  of  both  the  positive  and  negative  effects  of  psychological 
;,!VSS  "*  l'aslc  t"in ins  “as  begun.  .Vs  a  first  step,  a  questionnaire  was  developed  to  provide  situation-specific  srn- 
"i.  -  ol  St  I  css  and  related  laeets  ot  this  setting.  Results  from  this  initial  questionnaire  Indicated  that  several 
■  lie-,  measuring  specitii  aspects  of  role  demands  and  discipline,  style-,  cxjierienced  by  the  recruits  were  psychnoetri- 
l,ll!v  unsat  isfactory,  interviews  with  recruits  during  initial  questionnaire  development  had  indicated  that  these 
-  ’L'-  '  Ot  training  were  potent  rally  critical  deteminants  of  recruits’  reactions  to  their  experiences.  Inadequate 
r*  asurenent  could,  therefore,  seriously  impair  efforts  to  meet  program  objectives  and  changes  were  made  in  these 
sc:  at  isfactory  scale-,  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  measurement  cliaracteristics. 

Ihe  revised  quest  ionnaire  was  given  to  a  random  sample  of  421.  recruits  gruSiating  in  lebruary  and  Mirch,  I’.'Hi).  Ihe 
icv  is  ions  were  successful,  increasing  the  internal  consistency  for  five  of  the  seven  initially  marginal  scales,  fur¬ 
ther  analysts  suggested  that  six  distinct  aspects  of  basic  training  should  be  considered  in  future  studies  to  obtain 
a  complete  picture  of  recruit  perceptions  of  their  experiences.  These  were:  (a)  Discipline/ Job  Pressure  which  reflects 
performance  expectations  and  pve  .sures  placed  on  the  recruits,  (b)  Ixtadcr  Support  which  represents  the  recruits’  per¬ 
ception  that  the  Drill  Instructor  care  about  recruits  as  potential  Marin-s  and  provide  a  training  environment  which 
supports  the  recruits'  efforts  to  complete  training  successfully,  (c)  header  Admiration  which  indicates  the  extent  to 
wf  ich  recruits  see  Drill  Instructors  as  experts  anti  good  examples  to  follow  in  becoming  Marines,  (d)  Leader  Structure/ 
fi-K-  Clarity  which  represents  the  extent  to  which  training  procedures  and  expectations  are  clearly  comunicated  by  the 
Drill  Instructors,  (el  Challenge/ Autonomy  which  reflects  the  perceived  opportunities  to  develop  and  demonstrate  skills 
a:.J  abilities  and  to  assirv  responsibility  during  training,  and  if)  Group  Teumvork/Group  Support  reflecting  the  ways 


tl.v  recruits  within  a  plat.-  a  interact. 

composite  scales  developed  from  these  factors  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  mruxir  of  variables  included  in  future 
studies.  lVspite  the  «mv  uuque  aspects  of  Jtirine  corps  basic  training,  the  general  factors  identified  as  necessary 
: ...  describe  it  are  very  similar  to  those  found  for  other  organizational  settings.  This  suggest-  that  hypotheses  di¬ 
ve  .'aped  in  general  organ i cat maul  research  can  guide  our  further  research  on  stress  effects  in  Marine  Corps  basic 
tiaiiang. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Observers  generally  agree  that  military  basic  training  is  a  stressful  period  for  recruits  (feskin  5  tit—  1943; 
Janis,  194S;  Brotz  $  Wilson ,  1956;  Bourne,  1967;  Zurcher,  1967;  Far is,  1973),  The  effects  of  this  stress  are  not  dear- 
cut.  Possible  negative  effects  mentioned  in  previous  reports  indude  negative  mood  experienced  by  recruits  during 
training  CDatel,  Bigle  S  Barba,  1966;  Biersner,  La  Rocco  5  Ryman,  1976)  and  recruit  self-reports  that  these  stresses 
contribute  to  attrition  from  training  (M*ley,  Hand,  Baker  S  Meglino,  1978).  Qi  the  other  hand,  major  positive  changes 
in  recruit  attitudes  towards  the  Marine  Corps  have  been  reported  early  in  training  during  the  period  of  highest  stress 
(Booth  6  Hoiberg,  1973).  This  change  nay  be  partly  due  to  the  stress  of  this  initiation  period  (Aronson  8  Mills,  19S9). 

To  date,  little  work  has  been  done  on  describing  the  actual  processes  of  change  in  recruit  perceptions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  during  training  or  on  indicating  hew  specific  stresses  affect  these  processes  to  determine  overall  training  out¬ 
comes.  To  better  understand  these  issues,  a  research  program  was  mdertaken  to  investigate  both  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  psychological  stress  in  Marine  Corps  basic  training.  An  essential  step  in  this  program  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  questionnaire  to  provide  appropriate  measures  of  stress  and  related  facets  of  training. 

The  theoretical  background,  details  of  development,  and  initial  evaluation  of  this  questionnaire  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  (Vickers  5  Ryman,  1980).  The  questionnaire  attempted  to  measure  23  specific  aspects  of  the  training 
experience.  These  were  categorized  into  three  conceptual  areas.  Oie  area  involved  role  demands  or  stresses  experienced 
by  recruits  during  training.  The  second  area,  interpersonal  processes,  covered  leadership  styles  of  Drill  Instructors 
and  interactions  between  recruits.  The  third  area  was  disciplinary  style  and  other  types  of  social  influence  employed 
by  Drill  Instructors  to  direct  recruit  behavior. 

Analysis  of  responses  to  this  initial  questionnaire  indicated  that  some  revision  would  be  necessary.  Two  speci¬ 
fic  problems  were  identified.  Che  problem  was  that  the  internal  consistency  for  several  scales  was  lower  than  de¬ 
sired  (Cronbach's  alpha  <  .65).  The  questionable  scales  were  primarily  those  related  to  role  demands  and  disciplinary 
style.  Inproving  these  scales  for  use  in  later  stages  of  the  research  was  essential  to  provide  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  training  as  viewed  by  recruits  (cf.,  Vickers  5  Ryman,  1980). 

The  second  problem  was  that  the  nunber  of  basic  dimensions  required  to  accurately  represent  recruits'  perceptions 
of  training  remained  uncertain.  Factor  analysis  of  the  scales  from  the  initial  questionnaire  identified  four  basic 
dimensions;  (a)  Role  demands  on  the  recruit,  (b)  Role  model  characteristics  of  the  Drill  Instructors,  (c)  Leader 
structuring  and  clarity  of  role  expectations,  and  (d)  Group  teamwork  and  support.  However,  because  potentially  criti¬ 
cal  scales  were  not  included  in  this  original  factor  analysis  due  to  poor  internal  consistency,  the  matter  of  basic 
factors  may  have  been  inderestimated.  Dsterraining  the  number  of  basic  dimensions  present  is  inportant  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  hypotheses  for  future  research  and  if  abbreviated  questionnaires  should  become  desirable. 

\ 

Questionnaire  Revision 

The  primary  goal  of  the  questionnaire  revisions  was  to  isprove  the  internal  consistency  of  the  marginal  scales. 

This  would  permit  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  basic  dimensions  needed  to  describe  recruit  training  experi¬ 
ences.  These  revisions  took  several  forms. 

1.  Wuasc-Specific  Questions.  Recruit  interviews  indicated  that  they  perceived  basic  training  as  divided 
into  three  general  phases  with  training  activities  differing  considerably  across  phases.  The  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  initial  tun  weeks  of  basic  training  when  the  recruits  are  introduced  to  basic  military 
skills.  The  second  training  phase  consisted  of  two  periods  of  two  weeks  each  during  which  the  recruits 
were  taught  to  handle  a  rifle  and  basic  field  training.  The  third  phase  consisted  of  the  final  weeks 
of  training  during  which  the  final  activities  associated  with  graduation  were  carried  out.  Since  the 
initial  questionnaire  asked  recruits  to  describe  training  based  on  their  overall  training  experiences. 


these  interphase  differences  may  have  lead  to  inconsistent  responses  to  different  questions  in  a  scale. 

Therefore,  scales  with  relatively  low  internal  consistency  in  the  initial  questionnaire  were  presented 
three  tines  in  the  revised  questionnaire.  Each  presentation  focused  on  a  specific  phase  of  training. 

2.  Response  Alternative  Revision.  The  questionnaire  itens  had  been  selected  for  pertinence  to  basic 
training  based  on  recruit  interviews  (cf. ,  Vickers  8  Ryraan ,  1980).  It  was  thus  probable  that  aost  re¬ 
cruits  had  experienced  each  stress  neasured  at  sane  tine  during  their  training.  Therefore,  the  initial 
response  format  which  asked  recruits  to  select  from  alternatives  ranging  from  "Disagree  Strongly"  (1) 
to  "Agree  Strongly"  (7)  that  an  event  had  occurred  during  their  training  could  have  produced  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  range  for  some  items.  In  the  revised  questionnaire,  recruits  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
frequency  of  certain  types  of  events  with  response  alternatives  ranging  from  "Never"  (1)  to  "Always"  (7). 

3.  Increased  Item  Specificity.  Feedback  from  recruits  indicated  they  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to 
respond  to  very  general  statements  about  training.  Such  items  were  replaced  by  more  specific  training 
references  wherever  possible. 

4.  Personalization  of  Items.  To  measure  stress  within  individual  platoons  it  was  necessary  to  focus 
the  recruits'  attention  on  their  own  experiences  in  training  rather  than  on  general  opinions  about  train¬ 
ing.  This  was  done  by  rewriting  items  into  the  first  or  second  person,  past  tense. 

5.  New  Scale.  Recruits'  c cements  suggested  that  responses  to  stresses  depended  on  whether  the  stresses 
were  seen  as  serving  a  valid  ftnetien  in  training.  A  new  scale.  Purpose,  was  added  to  measure  this 
qualifier  of  training  experiences. 

Due  to  the  length  introduced  by  these  revisions,  some  scales  which  had  shown  satisfactory  internal  consistency  were 
deleted  for  this  study.  Also,  specific  items  which  could  be  dropped  from  a  scale  without  reducing  its  internal  consis¬ 
tency  were  removed  from  the  remaining  scales.  To  ensure  identification  of  the  four  factors  from  the  initial  study  if 
they  recurred,  scales  with  factor  loadings  of  at  least  .60  were  retained  in  the  revised  questionnaire  as  marker  vari¬ 
ables.  The  resulting  scales  used  in  the  revised  questionnaire  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

ICTHOD 

Saule 

Four  himdred  and  thirty-three  recruits  were  randomly  selected  from  the  rosters  of  39  platoons  completing  training 
at  the  Murine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  San  Diego,  during  February  and  torch,  1980.  These  recruits  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  a  20%  saegde.  Of  these,  42S  coagrleted  the  questionnaire. 

Questionnaire  Athunistration 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  the  day  prior  to  their  graduation  to  groups  of  approximately  44  recruits.  After 
obtaining  informed  consent,  the  questionnaire  was  administered  verbally  to  control  the  speed  of  coapletion  of  the  test 
and  avoid  possible  effects  of  reading  difficulties.  Recruits  marked  their  responses  on  an  optical  scanning  fora  using 
the  7-point  scales  described  in  the  questionnaire  revision  procedures.  Explanations  of  individual  itens  were  given  when 
requested,  and  items  which  had  been  missed  were  repeated  igxm  request. 

Analysis  Procedures 

Half  of  the  recruits  from  each  platoon  were  assisted  to  each  of  two  subsaegrles  (n-212/213).  Analyses  were  performed 
separately  for  each  subsasgrle  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  et  al., 
197S). 

Internal  consistency  estlaates  were  computed  for  item  coaposites.  Scales  which  had  an  alpha  of  at  laast  .SO  for 
both  sihsaaples,  either  initially  or  after  the  deletion  of  one  or  two  items,  were  retained  for  analysis  since  this  level 
had  been  reaammnded  as  adequate  for  exploratory  use  by  Ntmally  (1967).  The  internal  consistencies  for  the  initial  and 
final  item  sets  for  each  scale  are  given  at  the  end  of  Appendix  A. 
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Pearson  correlations  between  the  scales  were  coqxited.  An  orthogonal  varinax  factor  analysis  was  carried  out  using 
■  principal  factors  netted  with  iteration  and  with  squared  multiple  correlations  as  the  initial  oi morality  estinates. 


RESULTS 

Scale  internal  consistencies  were  iaproved  by  the  phase-specific  presentation  fornat  for  5  of  7  scales  (see  Table  1). 
The  profile  of  scale  weans  for  the  three  phases  was  consistent  with  descriptions  given  by  gradating  recruits  in  pre¬ 
liminary  study  interviews. 


TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  INTERNAL  CONSISTENCIES 
FOR  INITIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  SCALES 
WITH  PHASE-SPECIFIC  SCALES  FROM  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INTERNAL  C0NS1STWICIE8 
Foe  TM* 

INITIAL  OuaanONNAIM 


FHASEOF. 

TRAIMNO* 


INTCRNAL  CONaSTENCIES 

FOR  THE 

Rtviaeo  ouEenowHAme 


ECALE  MEANS 


SAMPLES 

SAMPLES 

SAMPLES 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Role  Conflict 

.63 

.61 

1 

.74 

.60 

4.24 

4.35 

2 

.79 

.76 

3.76 

334 

3 

.78 

.78 

3.46 

3.63 

Overload 

.67 

.69 

1 

.70 

.67 

6.04 

5.01 

2 

.76 

.69 

4.56 

4.47 

3 

.81 

.73 

4.33 

4.23 

Challenge’ 

.42 

.61 

1 

2 

.19 

35 

.47 

.46 

4.98 

5.40 

4.83 

6.36 

3 

.46 

.64 

6.42 

6.29 

Autonomy 

39 

.66 

1 

.61 

.56 

2.90 

236 

2 

.60 

.66 

3.60 

3.46 

3 

.61 

.50 

4.13 

4.06 

Rules  Emphasis 

.47 

62 

1 

SI 

.60 

6.96 

6.00 

2 

.71 

.70 

6.78 

6.77 

3 

.76 

.74 

5.44 

5.41 

PunMimant  Behavior 

.62 

.63 

1 

.70 

.69 

5.16 

622 

2 

.76 

.73 

603 

439 

3 

.74 

.76 

4.73 

4.73 

flwfocmanct  Gods 

.46 

.46 

1 

.48 

.48 

6.39 

644 

2 

.60 

38 

631 

630 

3 

.61 

38 

633 

683 

aFor  purposes  of  comparison,  the  complttt  Challtngt  seal*  from  th*  revised  questionnaire  is  used  rather  than  the  two  final 


bftaafc  training  was  divided  Into  three  general  phases;  see  page  3. 


Recruit  scores  for  each  scale  were  correlated  across  training  phases  (average  r«.S6;  see  Appendix  B).  Base- specific 
■assures  were,  therefore,  coMiined  into  a  single  Measure  for  each  variable  in  Table  1  to  provide  an  overall  assessoent  of 
training  Bor  further  analyses.  This  procedure  reduced  the  risk  of  distorting  the  factor  structure  of  training  perceptions 
By  include  several ‘correlated  Measures  of  a  single  variable.  Descriptive  statistics  for  the  scales  used  in  the  factor 
analyses  are  presented  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  1 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  POM  PERCEPTIONS  OP  TRAININO 


SAMPLES 

SAMPLES 

1 

2 

1 

2 

ROLE  DEMANDS 

Kola  Clarity 

6.71 

161 

0.92 

096 

Ada  Conflict* 

181 

190 

110 

1.11 

Chall»?i -Effort* 

6.86 

172 

012 

OH 

ChallangeSkUP 

4.57 

4.66 

1.07 

1.06 

Overload 

4.63 

4.67 

1.00 

013 

INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

Leader  Support 

6.16 

112 

117 

118 

Leader  Structure 

510 

143 

1.02 

018 

Group  Support 

186 

190 

1.16 

1.09 

Group  Ttamwovfc 

4.62 

4.47 

1.27 

116 

Purpoae 

411 

102 

116 

1.26 

DISCIPLINARY  STYLE/MOOES  OF  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

Autonomy 

172 

3.63 

010 

018 

Rules  Emptied** 

180 

179 

013 

082 

nmnnmon  pmwior 

4.87 

4.88 

1.10 

1.10 

Expert  Power 

662 

611 

011 

073 

ta  for  mm*  GooM* 

661 

613 

010 

013 

nmnm  romr 

180 

610 

1.04 

087 

®  Salts  averaged  across  throe  training  phases. 

NOTE:  With  tht  exception  of  Export  fewer,  Referent  Power,  and  Performance  Goals,  tha  distributions  of 
seal*  scons  approximated  normality  with  shawnass  and  hurtosls  valves  lass  than  | .  77 1 . 


Correlations  between  perceptions  of  training  are  given  in  Table  3.  The  two  subsidies  in  this  study  can  be  regarded 
as  cosparable,  since  significant  differences  between  their  correlations  appeared  with  chance  frequency.  Several  differ¬ 
ent  factor  solutions  were  considered.  A  4-factor  solution  gave  a  direct  axqjnrison  to  Vickers  and  Ryaan’s  (i960)  earlier 
findings.  A  5- factor  solution  resulted  fros  rotating  only  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.00.  Finally,  Cat tell 's 
scree  test  suggested  a  6-factor  solution  (cf.,  Gorsuch ,  1974,  for  a  discussion  of  these  criteria).  Each  solution  pro¬ 
duced  highly  stable  factors.  The  a in inn  coefficient  of  congruence  was  .89  and  the  nedlan  was  .97  for  the  three  solu¬ 
tions  (see  Appendix  C).  There  was  no  indication  that  the  addition  of  a  fifth  and  sixth  factor  capitalized  on  chance 
associations. 

Figure  1  sisanrizes  the  4-  and  6- factor  solutions  and  aaapares  then  to  the  findings  from  the  initial  questionnaire. 
The  difference  between  the  5-factor  solution  (not  show  in  Figure  1)  and  the  6-factor  solution  was  that  the  factors 
labelled  1-A  and  1-B  in  Figure  1  examined  in  a  single  factor  in  the  S-factor  solution.  Rector  matrices  for  the  4-,  S-, 
and  6- factor  solutions  are  presented  in  Appendix  D. 


TABLES 

PEARSON  CORRELATIONS  AMONG  SCALES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 


Group  Support  K3St 
Group  Townwoffc  (GT) 
Expert  Fount  (EP) 
Attaint  Fount  (RP) 
Purport  (FI 
Lad*  Support  (Up) 
Lndtr  Structure  (LSt) 
RotoCtaHy  (RQ) 
Autonomy  (A) 
ChoHongrSkill  (CS) 
ChoHong^Effort  (CE) 
Ovorhrtd  (0) 

PunUunont  Bohnrior  (PS) 
Roll  Conflict  (RCf) 

PUrfor  monco  Goolt  (PG) 
Rulw  EmptatN  (RE) 


JO 

32 

J6 

JO 

.18 

J6 

a 

JI 

J1 

XI 

.42 

JO 

J7 

.40 

JO 

39 

J3 

JO 

X t 

J6 

J8 

34 

XI 

.42 

XI 

X2 

J8 

.08 

-JOB 

-08 

■J3 

-.48 

-.43 

-.18 

-JB 

— J4 

■J2 

-.47 

-.47 

.17 

.07 

.03 

-.06 

.10 

.03 

.18 

- 

JOB 

-JOB 

-.11 

.18 

- 

4 1 

-.11 

-JB 

JB 

- 

JOS 

-JB 

-.18 

.08 

- 

JO 

-.18 

-JO 

JOB 

- 

4 

-JB 

-J4 

.13 

- 

ji 

-XI 

-JB 

.18 

- 

.20 

-JB 

-.17 

J4 

- 

J1 

-JB 

-JB 

.07 

- 

.44 

— J4 

-JO 

JB 

- 

.16 

-JO 

-JI 

XI 

JOS 

JB 

M 

JO 

JI 

Corrthtkm  for  Sompt *  I  or*  pfran  to  tht  lower  (rtonfn 
w 1th  SoMp/t  2  in  tht  upptr  trhngit.  Corrthtiom  tig- 
nifkmtiy  difftrtnt  (p  <  .05)  for  tht  two  aampks  ort 
undtncortd.  Stmpit  silts  for  tht  corrthtiom  wtrt  bt - 
twttn  197  ond  213. 


Twcbtailtd  Ttst 
p  m  .05,  r  ■  .14 
pm  .01,  r  •  .18 
p  •  .001,  r  m  .25 


SUMMARY  OP  FACTORS  FOR  INITIAL  AND  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRES 
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DISCUSSION 

Scale  revisions  aet  the  objective  of  increased  internal  consistency  for  five  of  seven  initially  marginal  scales, 
the  internal  consistency  for  "Autonomy"  continued  to  be  too  low  for  other  than  exploratory  purposes.  The  regaining  scale, 
"Challenge,"  appeared  to  combine  two  distinct  concepts.  Separate  scales  for  the  effort  required  to  meet  training  demands 
and  for  use  and  developnent  of  skills  and  abilities  are  evidently  justifiable.  In  this  study,  each  of  the  proposed 
"scfcscales"  contained  only  two  items  and  had  low  internal  consistency.  lengthier  scales  with  higher  internal  consisten¬ 
cies  are  needed  because  recruit  interviews  emphasized  successful  coping  with  both  types  of  challenge  as  a  source  of  posi¬ 
tive  feelings  at  the  end  of  training.  The  seven  other  scales  from  the  initial  questionnaire  again  demonstrated  accept¬ 
able  internal  consistency.  Ihe  new  Purpose  scale  had  marginal  internal  consistency  and  will  require  further  development 
for  use  in  the  future. 

Factor  analysis  results  provided  additional  insight  into  the  raininun  mnber  of  psychological  facets  of  basic  train¬ 
ing  to  consider  in  future  studies.  The  findings  supported  the  basic  stability  of  the  4-factor  solution  obtained  with  the 
initial  questionnaire,  but  suggested  that  sijyiificant  details  of  training  might  be  obscured  if  additional  factors  were 
not  considered.  In  the  present  study  the  initial  solution  was  largely  reproduced  irfien  only  four  factors  were  rotated. 

The  major  difference  between  the  present  4-factor  solution  and  the  initial  questionnaire  findings  is  the  loadings  for 
Overload,  Role  Conflict,  and  Punishment  Behavior  an  the  "Leader  Axhairatian/ Support"  factor.  The  increased  internal  con¬ 
sistency  for  these  variables  may  explain  the  emergence  of  these  loadings. 

One  additional  factor  was  defined  by  the  Challenge-Skill  and  Autonomy  scales.  Both  had  marginal  internal  consisten¬ 
cies  in  this  quest iormaire  and  neither  was  present  in  the  initial  questionnaire. 

A  second  new  factor  split  Expert  Power  and  Referent  Bower  from  the  initial  "Leader  Admiration/Support"  factor.  Re¬ 
sults  from  the  initial  questionnaire  showed  no  tendency  for  such  a  split,  but  these  scales  did  have  high  "specific 
factor"  loadings  (i.e.,  low  ccnmuialities  relative  to  their  reliability,  cf.,  Gorsuch,  1974).  In  the  present  question¬ 
naire,  these  scales  also  had  low  coinuialities  relative  to  their  internal  consistency  intil  the  sixth  factor  was  added 
(see  Appendix  0). 

An  economical  interpretation  of  the  findings  from  the  two  questionnaires  can  be  achieved  in  terms  of  'higher  order" 
and  "lower  order"  factors.  Higher  order  factors  represent  very  general  domains  of  interrelated  phenomena.  Lower  order 
factors  reflect  more  specific  sthdomains  within  the  general  doom  in.  The  data  from  the  two  questionnaire  studies  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  minimum  of  four  general  domains  are  ieportant  to  perceptions  of  Marine  Corps  basic  training.  These  are: 

(a)  Discipline-Job  Pressure  reflecting  the  role  demands  an  the  recruit,  (b)  Leader  Adeiratiom/Sipport  reflecting  the 
role  model  characteristics  of  the  Drill  Instructors,  (c)  leader  structuring  and  the  clarity  of  role  expectations,  aid 
(d)  Group  teaaork  and  support.  Leader  Adai  rat  ion/ Support  and  leader  Structure  have  distinct  sthdomains  which  should 
also  be  considered. 

The  results  have  useful  implications  for  future  efforts.  Although  the  general  domains  are  currently  more  firmly 
established,  adequate  coverage  of  the  sihdomaina  identified  in  this  study  is  needed  to  ensure  a  Complete  aid  reasonably 
detailed  picture  of  the  basic  training  experience.  In  addition,  ooeposite  factor  scales  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  total 
maber  of  variables  to  be  included  in  future  studies.  Finally,  despite  the  maty  unique  aspects  of  Murine  Corps  basic 
training,  the  four  general  factors  identified  as  necessary  to  describe  it  are  very  similar  to  those  found  for  other 
organizational  settings.  This  suggests  that  the  hypotheses  developed  in  general  organizational  research  cat  guide  our 
further  research  on  stress  effects  in  ffcrine  Corps  basic  training. 
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APPEHDIX  A 

item  cdntwt  of  scales 


V 


I 


< 


This  appendix  provides  the  itea  content  for  the  scales  used  in  the  revised  questionnaire.  Their  order  of  presen¬ 
tation  is  reflected  in  the  questionnaire  itea  mafcer. 

As  discussed  in  the  aain  text,  two  different  sets  of  response  options  were  used  for  this  questionnaire.  Those 
iteas  or  scales  which  were  answered  using  the  frequency  response  set  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*).  The  agreeaent 
response  set  was  used  with  the  reaaining  iteas. 

Analysis  of  the  internal  consistencies  for  these  scales  resulted  in  several  iteas  being  excluded  froa  the  final 
set  teed  in  the  factor  analyses.  These  deleted  iteas  are  indicated  by  a  parenthesis  arouid  the  questionnaire  itea 
nuaber.  The  internal  consistencies  for  the  initial  and  final  set  of  iteas  are  given  in  Table  A-l  at  the  end  of  this 
Appendix. 


Questionnaire 
Itea  Nlater 

3 

5 
8 

14 

1 

6 
11 
16 
18 

2 

4 

7 

9 

38* 


12 

13 

22* 

2S* 


Referent  Rawer 

I  would  like  to  be  like  ay  DIs. 

I  acini  re  my  DIs. 

I  respect  ay  DIs  as  people. 

kty  DIs  are  good  exaaqiles  of  what  Marines  should  be. 

Expert  Rawer 

tty  DIs  are  well -qualified  for  their  jobs. 

My  DIs  are  very  skilled  Marines, 
tty  DIs  are  very  experienced  Mirines. 

My  DIs  really  know  their  stuff, 
tty  DIs  are  very  good  at  what  they  do. 

Group  Support 

Recruits  in  the  platoon  trust  one  another. 

Recruits  in  the  platoon  lent  each  other  a  hand  when  things  got  rough 
Recruits  in  the  platoon  got  along  well  together. 

In  this  platoon,  people  pretty  auch  looked  out  for  their  own  interests. 
Recruits  in  this  platoon  helped  each  other  out  during  tough  tines. 

Group  Teeaaiork 

Recruits  willingly  did  their  jobs  when  there  was  a  group  task  to  be  done. 
In  our  platoon  people  cooperated  to  get  things  done. 

In  tills  platoon  grows  worked  together  well  to  get  things  done. 

Recruits  stressed  teaaork  and  teas  goals. 
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Questionnaire 
Item  Nmber 

(10) 

15 

(17) 

20* 

(19) 

29* 


21 

26 

30 

36 

33 


23 


27 

31 

35 


24 

28 

32 

34 


37 


41,75,109 
S4, 88,122 
58,92,126 

69.103.137 

70.104.138 


40,74,108 
46,80,114 
53,87,121 
57, 91.12S 


Purpose 

The  reason  for  DIs'  toughness  and  harshness  was  to  develop  mental  and  physical  conditioning 
in  the  recruits. 

Trashing  and  Rack  Drills  have  a  real  purpose  in  Marine  Recruit  training. 

Boot  carp  finds  out  which  recruits  can  stand  up  to  stress. 

Pit  calls  were  used  for  punishment  and  harassment. 

Boot  carp  determines  which  recruits  will  not  stand  up  to  combat. 

DIs  were  more  interested  in  pmishing  and  embarrassing  recruits  than  in  teaching  discipline. 
Leader  Structure* 

Our  DIs  told  us  exactly  how  to  do  things. 

The  DIs  let  us  know  exactly  what  was  expected  of  us. 

Our  DIs  kept  the  platoon  well  informed. 

The  DIs  explained  in  detail  what  to  do. 

DIs  told  us  why  things  had  to  be  done. 

Leader  Support* 

DIs  listened  to  recruits'  problems  when  a  difficulty  arose. 

The  DIs  were  interested  in  our  welfare. 

The  DIs  were  proud  of  the  platoon. 

DIs  cared  about  the  platoon  and  the  recruits  in  it. 

Role  Clarity* 

Orders  and  explanations  were  clear  about  what  had  to  be  done. 

Recruits'  responsibilities  were  clearly  defined. 

Recruits  knew  exactly  what  was  expected  of  them. 

He  knew  what  we  were  supposed  to  accomplish  in  recruit  training. 

Rules  and  decisions  were  clearly  explained. 

Overload/Job  Pressure* 

We  had  to  work  on  rush  jobs  and  work  very  fast. 

There  were  tight  schedules  with  pressure  to  get  things  done  on  time. 

It  was  impossible  to  complete  a  job  in  the  time  given. 

There  were  so  many  assignments  that  there  was  more  to  do  no  natter  how  much  got  done. 

There  was  too  much  pressure  on  us. 

Role  Conflict* 

I  had  to  do  things  which  should  have  been  done  differently, 

I  had  to  work  inder  conflicting  policies  and  regulations. 

I  received  conflicting  orders  about  what  to  do  from  different  DIs. 

I  had  to  do  tilings  in  a  way  that  was  acceptable  to  one  DI  but  not  another. 
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Questionnaire 
Item  Nmber 

45,77, lllb 
(50,84,118) 
56,90,124® 
59,93,127® 
63,97, 131b 

51.85.119 

44.78.112 

64.98.132 
68,102,136 
(71,105,139) 

45.79.113 

48.82.116 

52.86.120 

65.99.133 
(57,101,135) 

42,76,110 

49.83.117 
55,89,123 

60.94.128 
62,96,130 

39,73,107 
47, 81, 11S 

61 .95.129 
66,100,134 
72,106,140 


Challenge/Utilization  of  Skills  and  Abilities* 

There  was  a  chance  to  show  your  best  abilities. 

Training  was  dull  and  boring. 

Training  required  skill  and  effort  to  do  well. 

Training  was  very  physically  demanding. 

I  had  opportunities  to  use  my  own  judgment. 

Rules  Snphasis/Standardization* 

There  was  a  strict  emphasis  on  following  the  rules  and  regulations, 
fy  DIs  were  very  strict  about  the  rules. 

Even  minor  rules  and  regulations  were  very  strictly  enforced. 
Recruits  who  broke  minor  rules  were  punished  for  it. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do  a  thing. 

Autonomy* 

There  was  a  lack  of  personal  freedom. 

Recruits  had  control  of  their  own  activities. 

Recruits  were  given  some  responsibility. 

Recruits  were  treated  like  children. 

I  was  treated  as  an  individual. 

Punishment  Behavior* 

DIs  criticized  poor  work. 

DIs  rode  any  recruit  who  made  a  mistake. 

DIs  criticized  and  embarrassed  recruits  in  front  of  others. 

DIs  were  very  quick  to  criticize  poor  performance. 

DIs  used  threats  and  fear  of  punishment  to  motivate  us. 

Performance  Goals* 

DIs  insisted  on  high  standards  of  performance. 

DIs  stressed  the  importance  of  achieving  series  honor.,  and  awards. 
The  DIs  wanted  you  to  do  more  than  just  pass  an  exam  or  prac. 

He  were  expected  to  be  getting  better  and  better  at  what  we  did. 
Our  DIs  stressed  doing  better  than  the  other  platoons. 


®Challenge-SkiH  subscale 
bChallenge-Effort  subscale 


TABLE  A-1 


INTERNAL  CONSISTENCIES 
FOR  INITIAL  AND  FINAL  SET  OF  ITEMS 
FOR  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


pH«ec* 

initial  srr 

FINAL  MT 

SAMPLES 

1  2 

SAMPLES 

1  2 

ROLE  DEMANDS 

Rota  Clarity 

.73 

.72 

No  Change 

Rota  Conflict 

1 

.74 

.60 

No  Change 

2 

.79 

.75 

No  Change 

3 

.78 

.78 

No  Change 

Cheltange 

1 

.19 

.47 

.49  .27* 

2 

.36 

■4b 

31  .46 

3 

.46 

.54 

.46  .46 

1 

_ 

.33  .UF 

2 

— 

— 

61  .44 

3 

— 

— 

.44  .61 

Overload 

1 

.70 

.67 

No  Change 

2 

.75 

.69 

No  Change 

3 

81 

.73 

No  Change 

INTERPERSONAL  PROCESSES 

Laadar  Support 

.73 

.72 

No  Change 

Laadar  Structure 

.70 

.81 

No  Change 

Group  Support 

.73 

.70 

No  Change 

Group  Teamwork 

82 

81 

No  Change 

Purpaae 

.61 

.49 

No  Change 

DISCIPLINARY  STYLE!  MODES 

OF  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

Autonomy 

1 

.67 

.67 

.61  .56 

2 

.43 

82 

.60  .55 

3 

.46 

.51 

.51  .50 

Ruin  Emphaws 

I 

.55 

.64 

.57  .50 

2 

.68 

.65 

.71  .70 

3 

.72 

.67 

.76  74 

Punnhment  Behavior 

1 

.70 

.68 

No  Change 

2 

.75 

.73 

No  Change 

3 

.74 

.75 

No  Change 

Expert  Power 

.76 

.86 

No  Change 

Performance  Goals 

1 

.48 

.48 

No  Change 

2 

.60 

.68 

No  Change 

3 

.61 

.68 

No  Change 

Referent  Power 

.64 

.61 

No  Change 

"Scales  for  which  no  Phase  is  given  were  ashed  over  the  entire  training  period. 
* Challenge-Effort  Scale  (Subset  of  original  Challenge  Scale). 

"Challenge-Skill  Scale  (Subset  of  original  Challenge  Scale). 
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I1  {  SAMPLE  SAMPLE  SAMPLE 


? 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

{ 

ROLE  DEMANDS 

f 

Rote  Conflict 

.78 

38 

.78 

.71 

37 

% 

OMTkMd 

.70 

.70 

.63 

39 

30 

i 

Chaltengt-Effort 

.52 

.49 

.56 

.48 

.47 

Chat  tenge- Ability 

DISCIPLINARY  STYLEJMODES 

OF  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE 

31 

.44 

.67 

.58 

38 

t 

Autonomy 

31 

.42 

.47 

.45 

.28 

Rule*  Emphait 

.61 

31 

.65 

.69 

.36 

Punnhment  Behavior 

.78 

.74 

.77 

30 

.63 

.68 

.66 

.43 

.66 

.30 

« 


1 

I 
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APPENDIX  C 


TABLE  C-t 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  CONGRUENCE 

BETWEEN  SAMPLES  FOR  4.  S.  AND  •  FACTOR  ORTHOGONAL  SOLUTIONS 


FACTOR: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 

FOUR  FACTOR  SAMPLE  2 

SAMPLE  1 

1 

-.21 

.96* 

JS8 

.46 

2 

-.01 

JtO 

.98* 

.61 

3 

.97* 

-.18 

-.06 

.03 

4 

.03 

.44 

.60 

.96* 

FIVE  FACTOR  SAMPLE  2 

SAMPLE  1 

1 

-.08 

.96* 

.60 

.67 

.34 

2 

.94* 

-.28 

.03 

-.30 

.09 

3 

.13 

.67 

.98* 

.53 

.40 

4 

.13 

.44 

.49 

.39 

.94* 

5 

.06 

.65 

.56 

.89* 

M 

SIX  FACTOR  SAMPLE  2 

SAMPLE  1 

1 

33 

-.47 

.98* 

-.62 

-.24 

-.39 

2 

.10 

.96* 

-.48 

.49 

.41 

.49 

3 

.97* 

.08 

33 

-20 

.10 

35 

4 

.22 

.69 

-.59 

.42 

.46 

•91* 

s 

.06 

.48 

-.33 

.38 

•96* 

39 

6 

-.20 

S3 

-.52 

SB* 

34 

.41 

* Corresponding  Factors  in  the  Two  Subsamples. 
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APPENDIX  D 

RESULTS  Of  THE  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
TAILS  O-l 

FOUR-FACTOR  ORTHOGONAL  SOLUTION 
FOR  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I 


I 


I 


FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR 3 

FACTOR 4 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

1 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Rffvfvnl  Powir 

.68 

•  .60 

.18 

.21 

.12 

.13 

23 

.20 

Expert  Power 

.44 

•  .48 

.24 

.33 

.26 

.21 

.14 

.17 

Group  Support 

.20 

.12 

.01 

.07 

.09 

.13 

.78 

*  13 

Group  Teamwork 

.11 

.11 

-.06 

.08 

22 

.19 

.78 

*  26 

Purpose 

13 

*  .49 

-.09 

.01 

.21 

.16 

.06 

.10 

Leader  Structure 

.26 

.13 

.06 

-.01 

28 

• 

.83 

.13 

.11 

Leader  Support 

S3 

•  .46 

.02 

.02 

.46 

• 

.53 

.18 

24 

Role  Clarity 

.30 

.26 

.21 

.11 

.71 

• 

.71 

2A 

.18 

Overload 

-.62 

*  -.66 

.46 

• 

SI 

-.13 

-.14 

-.10 

.04 

Role  Conflict 

-.67 

•  -.63 

.23 

Xt 

-.07 

-.16 

-.01 

21 

Challenge-Effort 

-.09 

-.02 

.47 

• 

.40 

.06 

.26 

.06 

.17 

Challenge-Skill 

.34 

.28 

-.11 

.04 

.31 

• 

.36 

.20 

.32 

Rulat  Emphasis 

-.01 

.06 

.71 

• 

.70 

.06 

.03 

-.03 

.02 

Autonomy 

.45 

•  .32 

-.36 

• 

-.33 

.38 

• 

.39 

.04 

21 

Punishment  Behavior 

-.36 

*  -  .35 

.64 

• 

.63 

-.28 

— 38 

-.17 

-.07 

Performance  Goals 

.11 

.27 

.49 

.73 

.12 

JOT 

.02 

JOB 

* Scales  with  factor  loadings  of  at  least  .30  In  both  samples. 

NOTE:  All  factors  in  these  tables  are  numbered  according  to 

the  convention  established  In  Figure  1  of  this  report. 

TABLE  D-2 

FIVE-FACTOR  ORTHOGONAL  SOLUTION 

FOR  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRE 

FACTOR  1 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3-A 

FACTOR  34 

FACTOR 4 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

i 

2 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

POvwr 

.61 

•  .64 

.23 

.33 

.06 

.08 

.36 

22 

23 

.12 

Expert  Power 

.39 

*  .40 

.28 

.44 

23 

.16 

.21 

.24 

.14 

.08 

Group  Support 

.18 

.11 

.01 

.06 

.08 

.11 

.08 

.03 

.76 

•  22 

Group  Teamwork 

.08 

.10 

-.08 

.15 

.22 

20 

.10 

24 

.78 

*  22 

Purpose 

.50 

•  .60 

-.07 

.07 

.20 

.16 

.22 

.04 

.08 

.13 

Lander  Structure 

.23 

.14 

.08 

.02 

21 

•  .77 

23 

24 

.14 

28 

Lflsdif  SifpyWFt 

80 

•  .48 

.04 

.08 

.43 

•  .62 

.22 

.17 

.18 

.24 

Role  Clarity 

.28 

26 

.19 

.14 

.81 

•  .78 

.07 

.08 

.24 

.18 

Overload 

-.86 

•-84 

.47 

•  .62 

-.16 

-.11 

-.04 

-.16 

-.12 

.03 

Role  Conflict 

-.73 

•-.88 

22 

.18 

-.11 

-.14 

.01 

-.10 

-.08 

-.01 

Challenge-Effort 

-.13 

-.12 

.48 

*  .43 

.03 

.19 

.08 

.18 

.04 

.13 

Chailenge-Sklll 

.18 

.17 

-.06 

.18 

.17 

23 

.78 

*  .88 

.18 

.19 

Rules  Emphasis 

-.00 

-.01 

.70 

*  28 

.10 

26 

-.14 

-.19 

-.02 

.08 

Autonomy 

M 

.22 

-27 

-22 

27 

.18 

.47 

•  27 

.01 

.10 

AinMNMnt 

-34 

•-.40 

.61 

•  24 

-22 

-.32 

-.24 

-22 

-.17 

-.03 

PVfoimsnct  Godi 

.08 

.14 

.48 

*  .78 

.14 

.04 

21 

27 

.02 

26 

•Scales  with  factor  loadings  of  at  Im at  .30  In  both  mn^hs. 


NOTE:  Aft  factors  In  that  fabfat  trt  numbered  recording  to 
the  convention  estabHshad  In  Figure  I  of  thh  report. 
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TABLE  O-J 

BX-F  ACTOR  ORTHOGONAL  SOLUTION 
FOR  REVISED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


FACTOR  l-A 

FACTOR  IS 

FACTOR  2 

FACTOR  3- A 

FACTOR  3-B 

FACTOR  4 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

1  2 

t 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Rifnot 

-.IS  -28 

69 

•  .06 

.11 

.12 

.06 

.11 

20 

.11 

.18 

.14 

Expert  Pomrer 

-.08  -.08 

.58 

*  .73 

.11 

20 

27 

.18 

.06 

.13 

69 

68 

Group  Support 

-.17  -.13 

.19 

.00 

.01 

.11 

.09 

.10 

.07 

.07 

.71 

•  67 

Group  Teemwotk 

-.07  .03 

.07 

.24 

-.02 

.04 

20 

21 

.11 

.19 

62 

•  68 

Purpoaa 

-.48  '-42 

.37 

24 

-.06 

.06 

21 

.16 

20 

.03 

64 

.13 

Laedar  Structure 

-.13  —67 

20 

.16 

.06 

-04 

60 

•  61 

.24 

.20 

.13 

68 

Lwdv  Support 

-.38  *-.40 

.48 

.23 

-.00 

JO 9 

.46 

*  .62 

.17 

.16 

.18 

26 

RoleClerity 

-.17  -.24 

.19 

.11 

.20 

.17 

60 

•  .76 

08 

.12 

24 

.19 

Overload 

.73  *  .71 

-.11 

-.03 

.31 

•  .43 

-.16 

-.10 

-.17 

-.18 

-.13 

62 

Role  Conflict 

.79  *  .73 

-.19 

-.12 

.07 

.09 

-.08 

-.11 

-.06 

-.12 

-68 

-61 

ChHIenge-Effort 

.20  .16 

.03 

.07 

.50 

•  .42 

.01 

.18 

.07 

20 

64 

.11 

Chellongo-Sklll 

-.08  -.14 

21 

.16 

-.01 

.16 

.14 

.21 

.70 

*  .69 

.17 

.19 

Rules  Ernphaaia 

.09  03 

.07 

.07 

.71 

•  .74 

.10 

.06 

-.19 

-.16 

-63 

.07 

Autonomy 

-.41  -22 

.06 

.12 

-20 

-23 

22 

.18 

.64 

•  66 

62 

.10 

nmiahment  Behavior 

.39  *  .42 

-.06 

-.06 

.52 

•  .63 

-20 

-.31 

-.33 

-29 

-.18 

-64 

Ptrformanc*  Gosts 

-.04  -.00 

.07 

.32 

.66 

•  .72 

.12 

.04 

.01 

.07 

62 

64 

'Scale  m ith  factor  loadings  of  at  least  .30  In  both  samples. 

NOTE:  AH  factors  In  these  tables  are  numbered  according  to 
the  convention  established  In  Figure  I  of  this  report. 
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